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•  Trends  and  issues 


Southern  states  have  no  uniform  plan  for 

accepting  the  Supreme  Courts  invitation  to  partici- 

Eate  in  arguments  on  methods  of  integration  in  Octo- 
er.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  executives  from  15  states, 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  it  was  emphasized  that  this 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  boycott  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  arguments,  but  rather  that  it  resulted  “from  the 
fact  that  some  just  feel  there  is  no  reason  at  this  time 
to  direct  our  thinking  along  that  line.”  Attorneys 
general  of  the  15  states  agreed  to  meet  “to  discuss  the 
situation  in  more  detail  from  the  legal  viewpoint”  in 
the  near  future. 

Boom  in  school  constrnction  continues  as 

states  and  communities  try  to  keep  pace  with  increas¬ 
ing  child  population.  Economist  George  Cline  Smith 
points  out  that  school  construction  “has  not  only  grown 
greatly  in  volume,  but  has  increased  its  importance  as 
a  segment  of  the  construction  industry.”  In  April  1946, 
construction  awards  for  school  and  college  buildings 
accounted  for  only  4%  of  nonresidential  contract 
awards  and  only  1^  of  total  construction  awards.  This 
year,  they  have  climbed  to  26%  of  nonresidential  and 
9?  of  total  construction  awards. 
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Surest  safeguard  against  treason  is  a  system 
of  government  “so  just  and  equitable  that  no  one  will 
wisn  to  betray  it.”  So  said  President  A.  Whitney  Gris¬ 
wold,  Yale  U.,  at  the  Columbia  U.  fourth  bicentennial 
conference.  “Why  should  the  life  process  of  freedom 
falter  among  its  creators?”  he  asked.  His  answer:  “Part¬ 
ly  because  we  fear  and  mistrust  our  enemies  and  must 
devote  so  much  energy  to  protecting  ourselves  against 
them.  Partly  because  we  fear  and  mistrust  ourselves 
and  choose  to  devote  so  much  energy  to  catechizing 
one  another.” 

New  standards  for  ckildren’s  courts  have 
just  been  published  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  first  to 
be  published  in  over  30  years,  the  new  standards  urge 
that  juvenile  courts  avoid  “unnecessary  secrecy  or  the 
suggestion  of  star-chamber  proceedings.”  Emphasis  is 
on  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  children  and  parents 
coming  before  the  court.  The  document  states  further 
that  no  judge  should  have  unlimited  discretion  to  do 
as  he  sees  fit  with  any  child,  although  it  also  declares 
that  powers  of  the  court  should  not  be  drastically  lim¬ 
ited  or  removed.  Particularly  stressed:  no  exception 
should  be  made  to  the  court’s  original  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  on  account  of  the  serious  nature  of  an  offense 
committed  by  a  child.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  35c. 


•  Administration 

Major  stady  of  Javoaile  delinquency  has 

just  been  completed  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  Project  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  It  includes  suggestions  on  how  oflB- 
cials  and  citizen  groups  can  make  the  police  role  in 
dealing  with  juveniles  more  positive  and  effective. 
Data  collected  from  611  cities  are  included. 

One  of  the  factors  holding  back  development  of 
effective  juvenile  control  units,  the  study  points  out, 
is  difficulty  in  finding  good  juvenile  control  training 
courses  for  police.  Caluomia,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Wisconsin  are  among  states  that  now 
have,  or  are  developing,  such  courses.  Actual  numbers 
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of  police  ofiBcers  assigned  to  juvenile  duty  range  all 
the  way  from  one  to  eight  per  100,000  population  ( al¬ 
though  most  of  the  cities  studied  have  smaller  num¬ 
bers).  The  study  suggests  that,  in  general,  no  less  than 
5%  of  the  total  mlice  personnel  in  a  force  should  be 
assigned  to  worx  with  juveniles. 

The  study  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  documents  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Special  Juvenile  Delinquency  Project  and 
the  Children’s  Bureau  during  the  course  of  their  joint 
activities  in  the  past  two  years.  The  document  will 
be  available  to  assist  the  National  Conference  on  Curb¬ 
ing  Juvenile  Delinquency  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
June  28-30. 

“Police  Services  for  Juveniles,”  comp,  by  Douglas  H. 
MacNeil.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  91p. 
25c. 

What  sapervisors  look  for  when  they  visit 
classes  is  pointed  out  by  I.  David  Satlow  in  May  High 
Points.  Some  of  his  yardsticks: 

—What  is  the  teachers  classroom  personality?  A 
teacher  may  be  entirely  affable  outsiae  of  class  —  in 
the  department  oflBce  or  at  staff  meetings.  How  is  he 
inside  the  classroom?  Is  he  pleasant  or  is  he  overbear¬ 
ing?  Is  he  happy  at  work  or  does  he  show  signs  of 
strain?  Does  ne  appear  at  home  in  the  classroom? 
Is  there  a  feeling  or  assurance,  of  definiteness  on  his 
part?  Does  he  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  pupils? 
Does  he  stimulate  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
realization  of  worth-while  goalsr 

—Have  the  pupils  accomplished  anything  by  attend¬ 
ing  school  this  day?  Were  they  working  meaning¬ 
fully,  spending  their  time  profitably  —  or  were  they 
merely  engaged  in  busywork? 

—How  does  this  teacher  meet  problems  that  con¬ 
front  other  teachers?  What  unusual  tricks-of-the-trade 
does  the  teacher  possess?  In  what  specific  ways  has 
he  cut  corners  on  routine  procedures?  What  unusual 
motivations  does  he  employ?  What  thought-provok¬ 
ing  questions  does  he  ask?  In  what  way  is  variety  in¬ 
jected  into  the  work? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Building  Americans  in  the  Schools.  American  Association  of 
School  Admirtistrators,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
255p.  Paper.  $2.50.  (Official  report  of  the  80th  annual  con- 
veraion,  Feb.  13-18,  1954,  Atlantic  City,  N. }.) 

Current  Expenditiures  Per  Pupil  in  Public  School  Systems: 
Large  Cities,  1952-53,  by  Lester  B.  HerUthy.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper. 
25c.  (Data  frcm  173  cities  with  population  of  25,000  or  more.) 
"Cost  of  Driver  Education  Courses."  Traffic  Engineering  and 
Safety  Dept.,  American  Automobile  Association,  1712  G  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  8p.  Paper.  Free.  (Based  on  reports  from 
867  schools.) 


•  Teaching  Jitethods 


Mechamical  teacher’s  helper  Is  ased  in 

Greenwood  (La.)  school’s  fifth  grade.  Its  purpose: 
to  provide  needed  drill  and  remedial  work  in  arith¬ 
metic. 

An  old,  seldom-used  record  player  has  been 
equipped  with  several  sets  of  earphones  (obtained  at 


a  salvage  store).  A  commercially  made  set  of  arith¬ 
metic  drill  records  has  been  supplemented  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  homemade  records  with  drills  in  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  and  multiplication  facts.  Some  records  give 
both  number  combinations  and  correct  answers.  Other 
records  explain  division  or  addition  of  fractions. 

The  record  player  with  a  file  box  of  records  is  kept 
on  a  table  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  Here  children  who 
need  remedial  help  sit  with  earphones  in  place,  quiet¬ 
ly  catching  up  on  their  numbers.  Biggest  advantage, 
says  Supervisor  Emma  L.  Stringfellow,  is  that  while 
important  remedial  drill  for  a  few  members  of  the 
class  goes  on,  the  teacher  is  freed  to  work  with  the 
rest  or  the  class. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Emerging  Practices  in  Mathematics  Education.  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  448p.  $4.50.  To  Council  members;  $3.50.  (Twenty- 
second  yearbook.  Contributions  from  61  persons.) 

Improving  Instruction,  by  Sanger  Steel.  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  19p.  Paper.  40c. 
(Check  list  of  supervisory  practices  in  communication  and  per¬ 
sonal  relations  which  are  being  used  in  many  classrooms.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Ry  using  a  third  sense,  students  should  find 
learning  easier.  This  is  the  theory  of  Philip  S.  Gross, 
proponent  of  the  audio-visual-tactile  technique.  In 
demonstrating  his  theory  at  Brooklyn  College,  Dr. 
Gross  found  that  in  less  than  90  minutes  a  class  of  40 
beginners  learned  to  manipulate  the  entire  typewriter 
keyboard  without  having  to  look  at  the  keys. 

Through  the  use  of  a  special  Tuch-Rite  Board,  tape 
recordings,  and  a  special  typing  text.  Dr.  Gross  claims 
that  typing  students  can  learn  to  perform  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  what  otherwise  would  take  3  to  6 
weeks. 

The  audio-vis-tac  approach  can  be  utilized  in  other 
skill-learning  fields,  as  well.  Pointing  out  that  in  his 
new  system  the  senses  are  used  simultaneously  (unlike 
older  systems  of  multiple  sense  appeals).  Dr.  Gross 
claims  that  foreign  languages  can  be  taught  and 
learned  with  eoual  effectiveness. 

For  full  details  of  this  new  method,  write  Dr.  Philip 
S.  Gross,  609  E.  53rd  St,  Brooklyn  3,  N.Y. 

How  ckildren  of  all  ages  view  TV  was  investi¬ 
gated  by  T.  C.  Battin  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1951. 
Results  of  his  study  have  just  been  published.  Some 
points: 

—Children  rated  variety  shows,  family  comedies, 
and  westerns  above  detective  and  mystery  programs. 

—When  asked  their  preference  of  five  means  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  information,  children  rate  television 
first  —  with  books  second;  radio  third;  movies  fourth; 
and  comics  fifth. 

—Children  generally  observe  a  mealtime  period 
which  is  not  interfered  with  by  television. 

—They  read  as  many  books  as  ever. 

—They  engage  in  as  many  extracurricular  school 
activities  as  ever. 
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—Children  still  attend  one  movie  a  week. 

—They  would  like  to  see  even  more  dramatizations 
of  historical  episodes,  lives  of  great  heroes,  and  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  on  television. 

Television  and  Youth,  by  T.  C.  Battin.  Television 
Information  Committee,  National  Association  of  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  1771  N  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  21p.  Paper.  Free. 


e 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  School  Administrator  and  His  Audio-Visual  Program,  ed. 
by  Charles  F.  Schuller.  NEA,  Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  367p.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  $3.75.  (1954  yearbook.  A  coordinated  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  characteristics  and  requirements  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  audio-visual  program.) 
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•  Phygical  Education  and  Health 


Driver  education  courses  are  growing, 

according  to  a  recent  report  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  According  to  the  report,  nearly 
350,000  teen-agers  are  now  enrolled  in  these  courses 
in  the  nation’s  high  schools.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  one  year  of  15%  in  the  number  of  students 
enrolled.  Over  47%  of  the  schools  now  offer  driver 
instruction. 

“More  than  4  in  10  persons  hold  driver’s  licenses 
and  many  of  them  are  skilled,”  says  William  G.  Carr, 
NEA  executive  secretary.  “Many  others,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  skill  or  civic  understanding,  ride 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  others.  Meanwhile,  an 
army  of  youths  wants  to  drive,  will  drive,  and  should 
drive.” 

The  rejrort  points  out  that  almost  400,000  teen-agers 
are  enroUed  in  high  school  driver  education  courses 
that  offer  both  classroom  instruction  and  practice  driv- 
ii^.  An  additional  450,000  are  enrolled  in  courses 
offering  classroom  instruction  only. 

“The  Status  of  Driver  Education  in  Public  High 
Schools,  1952-53.”  National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  99p.  Paper.  50c. 
Quantity  discounts. 

Schouls  are  open  ou  Sundav  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ky.  Recreation  Director  Charlie  Vettiner  decided 
that  boys  have  excess  energy,  parents  like  to  rest,  and 
that  school  gymnasiums  are  unused  on  week  ends.  He 
suggested  opening  school  gyms  on  Saturday  mornings 
from  9  to  12  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  from  2  to  5. 
Paid  playground  supervisors  would  see  that  all  the 
youngsters,  from  age  6  up,  get  a  chance  to  play.  Re¬ 
sult;  About  1,000  young  Da^etball  players  now  show 
up  at  schools  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Full  details  of  the  plan  appear  in  June  Rotarian. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Develop  Physical  Functions  in  the  Growing  Individual, 
by  Evelyn  Loewendahl.  Arthur  C.  Croft  PubVcations,  100  Gar¬ 
field  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  Five  charts  II  x  17  in.  $2.50. 
(A  flip  chart  presentation  that  answers  such  questions  as:  Is  it 
normal  for  the  growing  child  to  hollow  his  back?  If  a  15- 

Eold  boy  cannot  touch  the  floor  with  his  fingertips  while 
ing  and  keeping  his  knees  straight  —  is  he  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition?  What  can  be  done  for  an  awkward  girl  of  12 
who  bumps  into  things?  Covers  ages  3  to  16.  Includes  52 
mafor  exercises,  each  one  illustrated.) 
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•  The  M^rofemsiom 


What  teachers  doB*t  like  ahoat  teachiag 

is  revealed  in  a  recent  survey  made  by  Los  Angeles 
State  College.  Seventy-five  teachers  who  had  Men 
teaching  one  year  or  more  were  asked  to  write  about 
aspects  of  teaching  they  had  not  liked.  Some  of  the 
complaints,  in  order  of  frequency: 

—Trouble  with  principals.  Teachers  complained  that 
their  principals  did  not  back  them  up  in  their  relations 
with  parents;  were  not  democratic;  were  too  often 
highhanded  and  sarcastic. 

—Overcrowded  classrooms. 

—Trouble  with  supervisors.  Supervisors  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  imposing  work  loads  that  would  “take  the 
time  of  three  teachers  working  together  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,”  of  criticizing  but  fading  to  give  useful 
advice. 

—Teachers’  meetings.  These  were  described  as  pro¬ 
longed,  purposeless,  and  inadequately  planned. 

—Interruptions.  Freouent  summoning  of  students  to 
various  school  offices  auring  class  time  and  interrup¬ 
tions  by  messengers  were  criticized  by  teachers. 

Full  report  of  the  survey,  by  Delwyn  G.  Schubert, 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  1954  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Report.  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards, 
1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  52p.  Paper.  $1.  (Gives 
full  details,  state  by  state.) 


•  The  Learner 


Ckildren  are  aot  oaly  greedy  learaers,  says 
Helen  Ferris,  chief  editor  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild, 
they  are  catholic  in  their  tastes.  Parents  often  forget 
that  children  are  eager  to  learn,  she  points  out. 

The  most  popular  type  of  book  with  all  children  over 
5  years  old  is  one  that  deals  with  life  today  in  the  U.S., 
according  to  Miss  Ferris.  Animal  stories  are  also  fav¬ 
orites,  while  science  fiction  is  rapidly  gaining  popu¬ 
larity.  Miss  Ferris  expects  that  books  about  dogs  or 
birds  —  pets  that  city  children  can  keep  —  will  be 
popular  next  year. 

Children  are  the  most  honest  readers.  Books  with 
“snob  appeal,”  says  Miss  Ferris,  mean  nothing  to  them. 
Althou^  they  are  loyal  to  their  favorite  authors,  an 
author  is  only  as  good  as  his  new  book.  Children  are 
also  frank  when  asked  for  criticism.  Wrote  one  small 
boy:  “This  book  tells  me  more  about  penguins  than  I 
am  interested  in  knowing.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Juvenile  in  Delinquent  Society,  by  Milton  L.  Barron.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf.  501  Madison  Ave.,  NY.  22.  356p.  $5.  (The 
dynamics  of  delinquency  are  considered  with  special  reference 
to  the  business  cycle  and  the  cycle  of  war  and  peace.  Part 
Two  is  a  survey  of  the  major  thought  and  analysis  regarding 
juvenile  delinquency.  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  Hogarth  en¬ 
gravings.) 
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•  Guidance 


Drop  in  number  of  working  youngsters  is 

reported  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  report 
shows  a  decline  in  both  the  number  of  youngsters  14 
to  17  years  old  who  hold  jobs  and  those  who  drop  out 
of  school  to  go  to  work.  The  report  is  based  on  an¬ 
nual  sample  surveys  from  1947  to  1953. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict  (when  the 
number  of  employed  youngsters  in  this  age  group  was 
at  a  peak),  the  total  has  dropped  by  one-fifth  —  from 
2,500,000  in  1950  to  2,000,000  last  October.  The  fig¬ 
ures  include  boys  and  girls  who  attend  school  as  well 
as  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  to  work. 

Striking  difference  in  employment  areas,  the  report 
notes,  is  between  students  in  small  towns,  where  one 
in  four  works,  and  students  in  large  cities,  where  only 
one  in  nine  works.  This  difference  is  attributed  not 
only  to  more  opportunities  and  fewer  demands  on  the 
youngsters’  time  in  small  towns,  but  to  the  traditional 
attitudes  of  parents  and  teen-agers  in  farm  and  small 
town  areas  where  going  to  work  is  “an  accepted  pat¬ 
tern  of  growing  up.” 

World  view  of  conflicts  in  chiidren  is  being 
taken  by  Harold  A.  and  Gladys  L.  Anderson,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College.  Using  sets  of  incomplete  stories, 
the  Andersons  have  just  completed  testing  7,750  chil¬ 
dren  in  six  countries,  most  of  them  seventh  graders  13 
years  of  age.  Although  they  estimate  it  will  be  two 
years  before  conclusive  results  are  tabulated,  the  An¬ 
dersons  hope  their  findings  “will  help  define  psycho¬ 
logical  problems  of  human  relations.” 

In  a  few  simple  sentences,  the  incomplete  stories 
present  a  problem  of  conflict  involving  children.  The 
child  is  asked  to  finish  the  story  in  a  few  sentences. 
Six  stories  present  a  situation  in  which  the  child  has 
done  something  wrong;  five  stories  present  situations 
in  which  an  adult  has  done  something  wrong. 

For  analysis,  the  completed  stories  will  be  inter¬ 
preted  under  four  headings:  hostility  and  aggression, 
ambiguous  or  indecisive  conclusions,  submission,  and 
creative  problem-solving  following  conflict.  The  story 
completions  will  also  give  the  psychologists  informa¬ 
tion  about  anxiety,  escape  from  reality,  lying,  cheat¬ 
ing,  deception,  punishment,  and  fair  play. 

The  tests  have  so  far  been  given  in  the  U.  S.,  Ger¬ 
many,  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  and  Finland. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  for  the  Elementary-School  Teach¬ 
er.  by  Theodore  L.  Torgerson  and  Georgia  Sachs  Adams,  ed.  by 
Albert  J.  Harris.  The  Dryden  Press,  31  W.  54th  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
489p.  Index.  $4.90.  (Interrelationships  between  intelligence, 
health,  personal-social  adjustment,  and  achievement  are  pointed 
out.  Informal  testing  and  evaluation  techniques  are  stressed. 
Practical  discussion  of  teacher-made  tests.) 

Guidance  Materials  Catalog;  1954-55.  The  Guidance  Centre 
Box  27,  Niagara  Square  Station,  Buffalo  1,  N.Y.  12p.  Paper. 
Free.  (U.  S.  edition.) 

Croup  Study  Abroad:  1954-55.  Information  and  Counseling 
Division,  Institute  of  International  Education,  1  E.  67th  St., 
N.Y.  21.  Paper.  Free.  (Programs  for  junior  year  and  graduate 
study  in  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Spain,  Sweden,  arid  Switzerland.  All  junior  year  programs 
supervised  by  American  faculty  members.) 


IVcw  Classroom  Material 


Free  Filmstrip  on  Healthful  Living  .  .  .  has 
wide  application  in  high  schools.  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  and  the  Founding  of  Professional  Nursing 
will  help  stimulate  discussions  on  problems  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  community  health  .  .  .  encourage  parti¬ 
cipation  in  special  projects.  Based  on  new  bio¬ 
graphical  material.  35mm.  Sound.  Color.  Write 
Health  and  Welfare  Div.,  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10. 

Important  Function  of  Two-Party  System  .  .  . 
is  explained  in  Choosing  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  by  Kathryn  H.  Stone.  Booklet  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  political  party  process  by 
which  the  President  is  chosen.  Order  from  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt  Memorial  Fund,  461  4th  Ave., 
Room  810,  N.Y.  16.  44p.  25c.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 

Complex  Family  Connections  .  .  .  are  explained 
in  Who’s  Who  in  Your  Family,  by  Jerrolcf  Beim. 
Book  provides  a  key  to  relationships  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  family  ...  in  terms  children  will  un¬ 
derstand.  Excellent  sketches  by  Mary  Stevens. 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21. 
$2.50. 

For  Primary  Social  Studies  .  .  .  new  series  of  6 
filmstrips  oSer  good  possibilities  for  group  activi¬ 
ties  and  discussions.  Living  and  Working  To¬ 
gether  shows  basic  problems  youngsters  face  at 
home  and  school.  Some  titles:  “The  Family  Be¬ 
gins  the  Day,”  “The  Safe  Way  to  School,”  “A 
Busy  Morning  in  School,”  “The  Family  at  Home.” 
Color.  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 
11,  Mich.  Set  of  six:  $29;  single  filmstrips:  $4.95. 

Courses  in  Driver  Education  .  .  .  will  find  Deft 
Driving  useful.  Booklet  is  designed  for  new  driv¬ 
ers  .  .  .  emphasizes  development  of  good  attitudes 
in  driving.  Order  from  Ford  Motor  Co.,  3000 
Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48p.  Illustrated. 
Free. 

Seven  Aspects  of  Australian  Culture  .  .  .  are 
covered  in  The  Australian  Way  of  Life,  ed.  by 
George  Caiger.  Includes:  the  nation,  the  family, 
the  Mucational  system,  and  the  Australian  people 
and  the  world.  Candid,  critical  picture.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y. 
27.  158p.  $3. 

Exchange  Rates  and  Regulations  .  .  .  appear  in 
“Your  ABC  of  Foreign  Exchange.”  Pamphlet 
should  be  useful  for  anyone  trav^ing  abroaa  this 
summer.  Write  Foreign  Currency  Service,  1472 
Broadway,  N.Y.  36.  Free. 

Story  of  the  Telegraph  .  .  .  covers  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  first  telegraph  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  1861.  The  Singing  Wire, 
by  Mark  Miller,  tells  an  authentic  story  of  Matt 
Wainwright,  aide  to  Western  Union’s  wire-laying 
chief.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa.  172p.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Private  Lives  of  Animals  .  .  .  are  detailed  in 
Nature  Parade,  by  Frank  W.  Lane.  Book  gives 
food  habits,  sleeping  habits,  methods  of  animal 
warfare,  wild  animal  medicine.  Valuable  statistics 
on  mammals,  fish,  birds,  and  insects.  Section  on 
rare  animals  ,  .  .  some  which  have  not  been  caught 
as  yet.  Sheridan  House,  257  4th  Ave.,  N.Y,  10, 
333p.  photographs.  $5. 
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